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Memorabilia. 


THE September number of Literis gives us, | 

from the pen of M. Van Tighem, a review 
of half a score of recent works on Mme de 
Staél, which puts us in possession of the pre- 
sent condition of ‘‘ Staelien ’’ studies. These 
appear just now to be in a flourishing state, 
largely through the publication of material 
in the archives of Coppet or of Broglie 
hitherto unpublished. Of this there is a 
great store which has been long withheld, and 
is in great part still withheld, by the piety | 
of Mme de Staél’s family, who, naturally 
unwilling to make known weaknesses or 
eccentricities of conduct on the part of their 
famous ancestress, permit only the publica- 
tion of prudently chosen extracts. The two 
most important works dealt with are M. 
Kohler’s ‘ Madame de Staél et la Suisse,’ 
published in 1916, and a study published this 
year by an Australian student, Mr. Jan Allen | 
Henning, on ‘ L’Allemagne.’’ As the title in- | 
dicates, the former brings out Mme de Staél’s | 
indebtedness to Switzerland as more extens- 
ive and more important than had been | 
hitherto supposed, the influences from 
France, and in particular from Paris, hav- | 
ing been those most considered. The Comte | 
d’Haussonville, Mme de Staél’s great-grand- | 
son, brought out some years ago, in the Revue | 
des Deux Mondes a series of letters between | 
Mme de Staél and Necker, and of letters | 
from Germany. These have since been issued | 
in two volumes. M. van Tighem quotes from | 
the second volume some interesting first im- | 
pressions on the ‘‘three famous men of | 
Weimar.’’ Of Wieland the writer says that 
he detests the German literary system but is | 
afraid to say so for fear of making enemies | 
in his old age. Of Schiller, that he never puts | 
his head out of window; he turns every- | 
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thing he knows into literature, but never 
makes any survey of literature from the out- 
side. Goethe is a big man without counten- 
ance, who would like to be something of a 
man of the world—which it is no good to be 
half and half—and who has nothing of a 
man of feeling (sensible) whether in look, or 
turn of mind or ways. 


O the Poetical Movement in Ireland M. 
Louis Paul-Debois devotes an extended 
study in the two October numbers of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. Protagonist of the 
movement he finds to be Mr. W. B. Yeats, as 
might be expected ; and he adds to a careful 
criticism of Mr. Yeats as poet and as—shall 
we say ?—religionist, some remarks on 
‘A. E.,’? on Mr. James Stevens and on the 


| younger exponents of the movement. His 


summing up is directed to showing that, alike 
in its qualities and its defects, Irish poetry 
is dominated by what is in Irish psychology. 
the ‘‘faculté maitresse’’ imagination, that 
is to say. Herein lies considerable danger, 
for Irish imagination, as the work of the 
new Irish poets has revealed, is not very sus- 
ceptible to control by realisation of fact. 
‘“ Agnostiques sans défense’? M. Paul- 
Dubois esteems them and sees them ready to 


| fall an easy prey to the devastating pseudo- 


spirituality of the Orient. ‘‘ Crise de 
croissance,’ he reckons the present state of 
Trish poetry and notes already some reaction 
towards the old standards of classical and 
Christian culture. 


WE have received Part One of an interest- 

ing and important Quaker Record, 
‘Pen Pictures of London Yearly Meeting, 
1789 - 1833,’ being the Notes of Richard 
Cockin, supplemented by those of James Jen- 
kins and one or two others. The Editor is 
our valued correspondent Dr. Norman Pen- 
ney. The chief writer of the Notes was a 
Yorkshireman, who, as a young man of 
twenty-three or so, having come to live in 
London, was so much impressed by the 
manner of life and religious principles of 
two friends of his who joined the Quakers, 
that in a year or two he followed their 
example. Later on he returned to Doncaster, 
fo the neighbourhood where he was _ born, 
and became an Elder and later on a Minister. 
He took seriously the compilation of these 
Notes. They are contained in a book of some 
thing over 500 pages—a transcription of the 
original writings, the making of which seems 
to have been spread over twelve or thirteen 
years. The Editor at the end of the record 
for each several year gives short accounts of 
persons mentioned, and events to which allu- 
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sion is made. 


interest lies in the cumulative effect of a series 


of simple unaffected records, which refer with | 


equal earnestness to great questions like the 
slave-trade and to the passing experience of 
the several occasions of meeting. 
monotonous though they are, these Pen Pic- 
tures may well make definite addition to one’s 
understanding of the Friends of this period. 


K have received from our valued corres- 
pondent Professor H. M. Léon his little 
tract on Memory. It contains a great num- 
ber of curious examples of feats of memory, 
both from classical authors and from modern 
times, and one or two bits of folk-lore. It 
is well-known — Hamlet and Ophelia have 
sufficiently ensured that—that rosemary was 
held in the Middle Ages to be a strengthener 
of memory. Perhaps it will be new know- 


ledge to some of our readers that one pre- | 
scription for the fortifying of an impaired , 


memory, not unusual in those times, was to 
sleep for three days on end. To bring it to 


pass was, of course, the difficulty, and Dr. | 


Léon quotes from a MS. believed to be earlier 
than the fourteenth century: ‘‘ For to make 
Man or Womman slepe III. dayes. Take ye 


galle of an hare and gip hit in his potage; | 


and he schal nogt a-wake till hys face be 
wache with venegre.”’ 


O little concern has been evinced over the 
establishment at Battersea of the new 
power station. Mr. John B. C. Kershaw 
discusses advantages and objections in a paper 
entitled ‘ Air Pollution’ in the October 
Nineteenth Century. In the course of his 
argument he sets out three or four interesting 
tables, one of which gives the comparative 
figures for 1927-28 of the soot and dust fall of 
twenty-five towns. 
Rothamsted is cleanest, its 


solid deposit 


amounting but to 126 tons, per square mile per | 
London’s place is the ninth, with | 


annum. 
290 tons, and Burnley’s the last with 876- 


300 tons more than St. Helen’s next above. | 


It is disheartening to be told that there has 
been increase of solid impurity 


since 1926—a misfortune which we are to 


sion Here and there a picturesque | 
incident occurs; but for the most part the | 


Slightly , 


Of these twenty-five, | 


in the air | 


count as an after-effect of the coal-stoppage, | 


in that it is probably due to householders’ 


consumption of inferior coal, home prices | 


being now so high. In London a happier 
cause may have’ contributed somewhat, 
through the expansion of industrial activity 
in Greater London since the War. 
tersea power-station, we are assured, if it 
adds anything to London’s air pollution, 
will add no more than a negligible 4 per cent. 





It is the householder, who continues to prefer 
coal on an open hearth to gas or electricity 
for warming his house, who is to be blamed 
for smoke. Mr. Kershaw thinks the civic 
conscience, which will not respond to per- 
suasion in the matter of litter and refuse, 
must be regarded as hopeless also in respect 
of this, and would have us copy New York 
and make the burning of smoke-producing 
fuel within the metropolitan area an offence 
incurring severe penalties. 


| Two Hundred Years Ago. 





from the Universal Spectator, and Weekly 
Journal, Saturday, October 25, 1729. 





| The following Additional SONG to the Con- 
trivances, written by Mr. Carey, will be 
fung by Mifs Raftor, at his Benefit, on 
Monday next, at the Theatre Royal in 
Drury-Lane. 
IL 
OONER, than I'll my Love forego, 
And lofe the Man I prize, 
I’ll bravely combat e’ery woe, 
Or fall a Sacrifice. 
II. 
Nor Bolts, nor Bars, fhall me controul, 
I Death and Danger dare: 
Reftraint but fires the Active Soul, 
And urges fierce Defpair. 
III. 
The Window now fhall be my Gate, 
I’l] either fall or fly: 
Before I'll live with him I hate, 
For him I love T’ll die. 


LONDON. 


Sir Richard Blackmore is not dead, as 
mentioned in the Poft-Boy this Week: But 
| that Paper, as for News, is of the fame 
Credit with the F-Lying-Poft, and regarded 
| by no Body. ; 

The Daily-Courant fays, that one Miles 
Connor was capitally convicted this laft 
Seffions at the Old-Baily, which is entirely 
falfe; and omits John Showfwood, who was 
condemn’d; and Yefterday fays, the Duke of 
Dorfet came from his Seat at Petworth in 


| Suffer, when he has no Seat there: But fome 


The Bat- | 


Perfons in Authority, who ufed to be con- 
cerned in that Paper, have fold it to Mr. 
Wilkins, the Printer in Little Britain. So 


| its no Wonder it abounds with fo many 


Blunders. 
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Literary and Historical 


Notes. 


PLACE-NAMES ENDING IN 
(See ante p. 165). 


QINCE the publication at the above refer- 
ence of my note on English Place-Names 
ending in et, I have received a letter from 
Dr. Joseph Schnetz, the editor, 
the founders, of the Leitschrift fiir Orts- 
namenforschung—the German journal pri- 
marily concerned with research into the 
meaning of place-names. Dr. Schnetz inti- 
mated his approval of my effort, and gave me 
two very valuable items of information in 
support of it. 

sy phonetic law ¢ and ¢t in certain posi- 
tions became ibs in Old High German: cp. 
wurz, our ‘wort’ scaz, O.E.  sceat 
(‘‘ treasure »y zwet, OE, twa (our “‘ two’’). 
Therefore, if there really were a High Ger- 
man word corresponding with the hypothet- 
ical O.K. -et, -ett, it should be Hitz. Dr. 
Schnetz informs me that ‘‘ Etz’’ occurs fre- 
quently in composition in Flurnamen (field- 
names) in South Germany, and that it is 
also used there uncompounded. For in- 
stance: ‘‘ Etzfeld ’’? and ‘‘ Etzberg ’’; also— 
“Tn der Etz”? and ‘‘ Hinter der Etz,’’ with 
respect to situation. 

Dr. Schnetz has asked me if 


66 


——ET 3? 


[ could give 


instances (parallel with Htz) of ‘‘ ett” 
occurring in English, per se. I know of 
none. If any reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ could 


from the countryside of 
or ‘‘ a nett,’’ to indicate 
crateful. Dr. 
Dialect Diction- 


furnish an example 
the use of ‘‘ an ett,’’ 
grazing-land, we should be 
Jose ph Wright’s ‘ English 
ary’ does not furnish one; and the complex- 
ity of the question is revealed by the fact 
that Fliigel-Schmidt- Tanger’s ‘ German-Eng- 
lish Dictionary’ (1896) does not present 
“ Etz.”’ The Brothers Grimm, however, in 
their ‘ Deutsches AV6rterbuch ’ (1861) do give 
“ Etz”’ with the meaning paseuwuwm, ‘a pas- 
tureland.’? In Van Dale’s ‘ Groot Woorden- 
boek der Nederlandsche Taal’ (1914), 
‘“etland ’’ occurs with the meaning ‘‘ grass- 
land’’; and ‘‘etten’’ (infinitive) means to 
Set cattle on a weiland,’a field whereon they 
craze, 

The well known and 
between Old Frisian and 
maintained in the O.Frs. 


similarity 
English is 


and 


close 
Old 
word etland;: 


the unrecognized O.F. -et, -etta is clearly the 
Bosworth-Toller’s 


same word as O.F rs. etta. 
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| indicates the two treatments of land: 
.| ettan o66e erian meg, 
| plough.”’ 
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‘ Anglo-Saxon Dictionary’ (Supplement, 
1908-’21) gives a quotation from King 
Atlfred’s O.E. translation of Orosius which 
“* od5e 
can either graze or 
The supplement also cites O.H.G. 
depascere, ‘‘to feed upon’ (of 


99 66 


‘* ezzen,”’ 
cattle). 
These additional items of information can 
unquestionably be cited in support of my 
conclusions respecting O.E. -et, -etta in so 


| many eleventh-century place-names. 


and one of | 


ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


THE KING’S SHIPS. 


CHARLES SERGISON’sS LISTS OF THE Royat Navy 
18 Dec., 1688, anp 1 Oct., 1697, wiTH 
ADDITIONS AND REMOVALS TO 1719. 

(See ante pp. 168, 185, 204, 222, 239, 
258, 276). 

XIV. 

Brigantines. 


Discovery, 2, Brigantine. Built at Wool- 


wich by Joseph Lawrence. Added 9 May, 
1692 (75)T. Ordered to be broke up, not 
fit to re-build—at Portsmouth 31 July, 1705. 


(45)T. Built at Deptford by 
Added 10 May, 1692. Sold 


DrsPatcH, 
Fisher Harding. 
10 April, 1712. as (77)T. 

1 DruticENnck, (79)T. Built at Deptford by 
Fisher Harding (as INTELLIGENCE) 1692/1695. 


Sold 26 Nov., 1708. 

Note:-~Fry, 4 (73)T. advice boat, built 
Portsmouth by Wm. Stigant. Added 19 
March, 1693/94. Wrecked off Thornton 22 
Aug., 1695. 

Friy (70)T. Brigantine. Built at 
Portmouth by Wm. Bagwell. Added 11 
Feb., 1695/1696. Sold 10 April, 1712. 


(1) Inretrigence (75)T. Built at Dept- 
ford by Fisher Harding (79)T. Added 23 
March. 1692/1693. No mention of loss. (2) 
INTELLIGENCE. Built at Woolwich by Joseph 


Lawrence. Added 11 Feb., 1695/1696. 
(75)T. Lost in Douglas Bay, Isle of Man, 
3 Feb.. 1699/1700. 

Post Boy, 4, advice boat. Built Ply- 


mouth by Elias Waaff. Added 3 April, 1694 
(73)T. Surrendered to French privateer off 
Calais 1 Oct., 1694. 
Post Boy, 4, advice boat. Built Ports- 
mouth by William Stigant (74) ?T. Added 
‘This vessel is not includéd in Sergison’s 
Additions List. She was probably re-named 
DiiceNce, previously being named INTELLIGENCE. 
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19 April, 1695. Surrendered to French 
privateers 3 July, 1695. 

Post Boy, 4, brigantine. 
by Fisher Harding. 
1695/1696 (76)T. 

SHark, 8, brigantine. Built Deptford by 
Fisher Harding. Added 20 April, 1691. 
Sold by inch of candle to Lawrence Towne 
for £44, 25 Nov., 1698 (58)T. 

SuHarkE, 2, sloop. Built at Deptford by 
Samuel Miller. Added 5 Sept., 1699. Sur- 
rendered to French 46-gun ship off Beachy 
Head 30 March, 1703, as (66)T. 

Spyer, 8, fireship. Built at Cuckold’s 
Point by John Taylor. Added 3 April, 1690. 
Burnt by accident at Portsmouth (254)T. 12 
Jan., 1692/93. 

Spy, 2, brigantine. 
Joseph Lawrence. 


Built Deptford 
Added 11 Feb., 


Built at Woolwich by 
Added 15 April, 1693 


(78)T. Broken up at Sheerness 5 Feb., 
1705 / 1706. 

ParraMouR, 6, pink (or pinck) (89)T. 
Built at Deptford by Fisher Harding. Added 
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4 April, 1694 (See cliv. 243). Sold 22 Aug., 
1706. 
SEAHORSE, machine (70)T. Bought in Hol- 
land, fitted out per order 28-30 April, 1694. 
Sunk for making a cove to secure the boats 
at Sheerness 12 Oct., 1699. 
Enpeavour, machine (19)T. 
Il). Bought of John Jenkins. 
1695/1696. (Enpravour I). 
Brown. Added 27 July, 1694. 
(18) 20 July, 1705. 
Jouxn AND MarrTua, 
Bought of John Day. 
Sold 25 Nov., 1698. 
OwnerR’s GoopwiLLt, 4, machine, some- 
times described as a hoy. Bought of John 
Spencer. Added 27 July, 1694 (24 3/4)T. 
Sold 24 Oct., 1706, to Thomas Steeres for 
£15 10s. 
There are also two Tow Boats each of 
(60)T. Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 
Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


(ENDEAvour 
Sold 17 Feb., 
Bought of J. 
Sold as a hoy 


machine (17). 
Added 3 Aug., 1694. 


(To he continued). 


BROWNING’S VOCABULARY.—IV. 
(See exlix. 96, 114, 186. 256; clvii. 273). 
Ill. 
The following seem to have been formed anew by B. :— 


m Flushy adj. From ‘‘ Flush ”’ adj. 1, sb. 
or vb. + — Y! = ‘‘ Somewhat flushed or 
inclined to flush ; reddish.’’—1850 ‘ Christmas 
Eve’ 400: Another rainbow rose —— a 
mightier, Fainter, flushier and flightier. 


m Girlishness sb. — 1833 ‘ Pauline’ 231: 
Autumn had come like spring returned to us 
Won from her girlishness, 


And the following additional four usages of 


Qu. ‘O. FE. D.’ three times: 1706 in 
‘14th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm.’: A middle- 
sized man of a f, complexion.—1850 B., I. ¢. 

1876 ‘ Mid Yorkshire Gloss.’: Flushy is 


commonly applied to any red colour. 


Qu. ‘O. E. D.’ three times: 1623 — Cock- 
eram: ‘ Puellaritie’ girlishness. (The only 
quot. also under ‘ Puellarity’ sb.)—1833 B., 
l. «.—1875 A. Hope. 
his are not noted in ‘ O. F. 


D.’ (ef. exlix. 


186) :— 


Great-heartedly adv.— 1869 ‘Ring and 
Book.’ viii. 373: Though great-heartedly He 


came but to forgive. 


Sidelong B. adj. ‘‘ At either side, to right 
and left.”’—1871 ‘Bal. Adv.’ 331: What if 
but one sense of three Front you at once? The 
sidelong pair conceive Thro’ faintest touch of 
finest finger-tips, ——- Hear, see and feel, in 
faith’s simplicity, Alike, what one was sole 
recipient of. 


Adv. not in ‘O. E. D.’ 

Adj. (main word) first qu. 1388 Wycliff, 
‘Judg,’ v. 15: Ruben a3ens hym diuydide, 
of greet hertyd men is foundun stryuynge. 
(Vulg. magnanimi.. LN YX. peyddor exvovpevor 
xapOlayv.) 

Not in ‘O. E. D.’ in this sense, which 
gives: 1. “In a slanting direction; in a 
sloping position lying on the side.” — 
2. ‘‘ Directed to one side or side-ways.”” — 
3. ‘‘ Indirect; not straightforward or open.” 
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Silly-sooth adj.—1868 ‘ Ring and Book ’ iii. 
303: But beyond, she the helpless, simple- 
sweet Or silly-sooth, unskilled to break one 
blow At her good fame by putting finger forth, 
——How can she render service to the truth ? 

Otherwise ‘‘ Sweet in her simplicity or (if 
that is your point of view) deserving of pity 
(Silly adj. 1) for her unsophisticated truth- 
fulness. . .”” 


cf. ‘ Ring and Book’ vii. 1587: Had I else 
waited patiently till now?——Who saw my 
old kind parents, silly-sooth And too much 
trustful, for their worst of faults, Cheated, 
brow-beaten, stripped and starved, cast out 
Into the kennel. 

ib, xi. 1226: These were just they who, they 
alone, could act And publish and proclaim 
their infamy, Secure that men would in a 
breath believe Compassionate and pardon 
them,—for why? ‘They plainly were too 
stupid to invent, Too simple to distinguish 
wrong from right —— Inconscious agents 
they, the silly-sooth, Of heaven’s retributive 
justice on the strong Proud cunning violent 
oppressor—me ! 

Two-handedly adv.—1877 tr. ‘ Ag.’ 1014: 
Then too the gift of Zeus, Two-handedly pro- 
fuse, Even from the furrows’ yield for yearly 
use, Has done away with famine, the disease. 
(Qdous €k Avds apcprragns Te kai €& dNoxav €rerevay 
vyoTw @AEecev voror.) 

This 3. comes nearest to B’s. use, but the 
only quot. not of persons is 1692 tr. ‘ C’tess 
Daunoy’s Trav.’: a great Twohanded Hat 
(mistranslating Fr. doublé ‘‘ lined ’’). 


Poznan, Poland. 


ERALDIC BOTANY.—It would seem as | 


if many “‘ ologies’’ play a part in English 
Heraldry, but the range of flowers used is 
comparatively small. It might be expected 


the English rose would be frequent, but 
instead, it is a rather rare charge. The 
origin of the Tudor rose no one need ques- 
tion, and its date should not be earlier than 
Henry VII, our first Tudor monarch. The 
fleur-de-lis seems to be in use earlier, dating 
from the wars with France. 


As drawn in 
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Not in ‘O. E. D.’ 

It is hard not to think the passage contains. 
a reminiscence of ‘ Twelfth Night’ II. iv. 
47: ‘‘ It |the song we had last night] is 
silly sooth And dallies with the innocence of 
love.”? i.e. ‘‘ Plain, simple, unsophisticated 
truth.’’ ‘‘Sooth’’ is indeed there an adj., 
but in predicative use, where it is ‘* not 
clearly distinguishable from ‘Sooth’ sb.’ 
(‘O. E. D.’). 

B.’s meaning would then be: ‘‘ She, the 
helpless, simple and sweet or (if you like to 
put it so) rustically ignorant and _ truth- 
PUN 

cf. ‘Ring and Book’ iv. 241: There was 
the joy o’ the husband silly-sooth, The soft- 
ening of the wife’s old wicked heart, Virtues 
to right and left, profusely paid If so they 
might compensate the saved sin. 


ib. x. 2035: Oh pleas of all sorts shall 
abound, be sure, One but allowed validity, — 
for, harsh And savage, for, inept and silly- 
sooth, For, this and that, will the ingenious 
sex Demonstrate the best master e’er graced 
slave. 


Adv. not in ‘ O. E. D.’ 

aupuradns = 1. ‘‘ Taking in on all sides 
(auchi + AaB- ), wide-spreading.’’—2. ‘‘ Thickly 
grown.”’ 3. ‘‘Abundant, bounteous’’ (L. 
and §.). 


B.’s_ meaning, accordingly, is ‘‘ boun- 
teously profuse,’’ a use of ‘‘ Two-handed ”’ 
which is not noted by O. E. D.’, though it 
treats it as a main word = 1. ‘‘ Wielded with 
both hands.’’ — 2. ‘‘ Wielded or worked by 
the hands of two persons.’’ — 3. collog. “‘ Big, 
bulky, strapping.’? ? Obs, — 4. ‘‘ Having two 
hands.’”’ — 5, ‘‘ Using both hands equally 


well.” 
B. W. A. M. 


England, it lacks its stamens, and may be 
called an English variety scarcely recognis- 
able as an iris. The English ‘‘ gilly flower ’’ 
is now known as the wallflower. The colum- 
bine, which might be a convolvulus or a col- 
umbine, is now generally shewn as an aqut- 
legia. The blue bottle or cornflower, another 
old-fashioned plant, seems to be of German 
origin, but the violet, snowdrop and dande- 
lion seem rare. I cannot recall any example 
of ferns. Among fruits, grapes seem to be 
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Italian; and very uncommon. ‘The pine 
apple is either West Indian or oftener really 
the common fir cone or 


cherry, plum or apricot never. It may be asked, 


Is there any point in thus thinking over the | 


sorts of flowers and fruits used in Heraldry ? 
Yes, there is, because if Heraldry had been 


an English study, we should find English | 


flowers and fruits plentifully used, whereas 
they are of late date as a rule, and then often 
in punning allusion to the 
grantce. 

Emma Etizapetu Cope. 


HE SOCIETY OF THE CLERKS 
ASSIZE.—The following notes are sup- 
plemental to two articles 


13 June, 1912 (11 S. v. 281), and for 26 June, 
1920 (12 S. vi. 328), respectively. 
Together, they furnish a complete list of 


all the Clerks of Assize from the year 1678 | 


(long before which time the Society had been 
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pine tree fruit. | 
Apples and pears, we find, but the ruddy | 


name of the | 


OF | 


under the same | 
heading which appeared in ‘ N. and Q.’ for | 


Central Criminal Court from 1834 (the date | 


of the creation of that Court), down to the 
present day. 


Since the appearance of the second of the 


articles referred to above, the following 


changes have occurred : 


NorTHERN CIRCUIT. 

Sir Herbert Stephen, 2nd Bart., 
appointed in 1889, resigned in 1927. 

William James Holmes Graham, previously 
Associate, was elected a member of the 
Society and attended the annual meeting, 
11 Oct., 1927. 

Nortu anp Souta Wates CrrcuitT. 
Nortu Watts Division. 

Charles Stubb, LL.D., who was appointed in 
1909, resigned 29 Sept., 1927. 

Herbert Mitford Trevelyan Channell, appointed 
12 Oct., 1927, was elected a member of the 
Society and attended the annual meeting, 
11 Oct., 1928. 

CENTRAL CRIMINAL CouRT. 

Sir Herbert Austin, who was appointed in 1913 
ae knighted 18 May, 1924, died 20 April, 
1 © 


Wilfred Walter Nops, appointed 21 April, 1929, 
was elected a member of the Society and 
attended the annual meeting, 10 Oct., 1929. 


ArTHUR DENMAN, F.S.A. 


who 


TORKS IN ALSACE.—In L’Intermédiaire | 


des Chercheurs et curieux a correspond- 
ence on this subject is in progress. M. Daniel 


was | 





Muller, in the number for Oct. 10, says that 
noise and smoke are driving storks from the | 
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great towns. Towns, however, were never 
their true home: this is the Ried, a narrow 
and marshy but beautiful tract between the 
Rhine and the Ill. In every village of the 
Ried, even now, there is a nest built on a 
cartwheel resting either on a church or a 
chimney, which is left there forsaken during 
the winter and re-occupied at the end of 
March, often by the same pair. The writer 
describes an assembly in a meadow of some 
two or three hundred storks, who rising 
together with a startling noise of wings, took 
| flight for the South. 


H. 

“MHE GLORIOUS UNCERTAINTY OF 
THE LAW ”’: STERNE AND MACK- 
LIN.--That excellent work of reference, Mr. 
W. Gurney Benham’s ‘ Book of Quotations,’ 
gives as the source of this saying Charles 
Macklin’s ‘ Love a la Mode’ (1759), II. i. 
The law is a sort of hocus-pocus science, that 
smiles in yer face while it picks yer pocket; 
and the glorious uncertainty of it is of mair 


in existence), and also of the Clerks of the | use to the professors than the justice of it. 


In the earliest copy of the play that I have 
seen (1784), p. 20, Sir Archy Macsarcasm’s 
| criticism runs thus: 

O ye dinna ken the law; the law is a sort 
of hocus-pocus, that smiles in your face 
although it pick your pocket; and the glorious 

| uncertainty of it is of more use to the pro- 
| fessors than the justice of it. 

According to Genest, ‘Some Account of the 
| English Stage,’ iv. 579, the two-act piece of 
‘Love & la Mode’ was produced for the first 
| time at Drury Lane Theatre, Dec. 12, 1759. 

If we bear this date in mind, it is curious 

| to read in Sterne’s ‘ Political Romance,’ 

That the Author of the Romance has con- 
vey’d and re-convey’d in about ten Lines,—what 
you, with the glorious Prolixity of the Law, 
could not have crowded into as many Skins of 
Parchment.—p. 42 in Professor W. L. Cross’s 
— for the Club of Odd Volumes of Boston, 

The above passage occurs in the ‘ Key’ 
to the Romance, after which are printed two 
letters, both signed ‘‘ Laurence Sterne ’’ and 
dated ‘‘ Sutton on the Forest, Jan. 20, 1759.” 
Now Sterne’s allegory with the accompany- 
ing Key and letters appears to have been 
printed early in 1759, but to have been sup- 
pressed before publication, only a very few 

copies escaping destruction. See Mr. Cross’s 
‘Life of Laurence Sterne,’ vol. I, chap. vii. 
The resemblance between the two phrases, 
‘the glorious Prolixity of the Law” and 
‘the glorious uncertainty of the law,’’ can 
hardly be accidental, yet, when dates and 
circumstances are considered, a direct con- 
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nexion between play and pamphlet does not | 
seem very probable. Possibly both writers | 
were borrowing or adapting a phrase already | 
in circulation. In any case the coincidence | 
deserves a notice. 

Epwarp BEnsLy. 


ARY ANNE CLARKE’S HUSBAND. —| 

Mary Anne Clarke, the Duke of York’s | 
“friend,’? married Joseph Clarke, the son | 
of a well to do bricklayer, but soon parted | 
with him. From first to last an enormous | 
deal has been written about Mrs. Clarke, | 


though her career between the House of Com- | 
mons investigation into the Duke of York’s 
conduct in 1809 till her death abroad 
in 1852, is very obscure. But much less is 
known about her husband. Therefore, 
peculiar interest attaches to the following 
note in the Aberdeen Journal of April 20, 
1836. 

Died on the 9th February, at the house of 
Mr. Sutherland, of Bylbster, parish of Wattin, 
in the county of Caithness, Mr. James [sic] 
Clark [sie], the husband of the late notorious | 
Mary Ann Clark. It is unnecessary to allude 
to the conspicuous part Mrs. Mary Ann Clark 
acted during the trial of H.R.H. the late Duke 
of York. Mr. Clark had resided in the county | 
of Caithness for about twenty years, but owing | 
to his retired habits, the circumstance of his | 
being the husband of Mary Ann Clark was not | 
known even to many in the immediate neigh- 
hourhood of his place of residence. A sum of 
money was regularly transmited from Lon- 
don to defray Myr. Clark’s expenses; but 
hitherto no clue has been discovered as to the 
motives which could have induced him to take | 
up his abode in Caithness. He had for some 
time been addicted to intemperate habits | 
[these were the cause of Mrs. Clarke’s separa- 
tion], which, together with the severe domes- | 
tic misfortunes he had been subjected to, had 
visibly affected his mind. Mr. Clark was by 
trade a tinsmith [sic], but had discontinued 
his business from the time of his going to 
Caithness. Several books were found in his 
Ossession, in which was written the name of 
Mary Ann Clark, supposed to be in her own 
handwriting. 

Unfortunately no death registers for 
Watten, as it is now spelt, are preserved at 
the Register House, Edinburgh, till 1855, so 
that we get no corroboration from that quar- 
ter. It would be interesting to know how 
Clarke got so far north as Caithness, and 
how the report of his death crept into the 
Aberdeen Journal two months after his death. 
I believe one of the Sutherlands of Bylbster 
is named Clarke, but so far as I can discover 
no tradition lingers in the district about the 
Mary Anne Clarke affair. 


J. M. Butiocu. 





4 Doughty St., W.C.1. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY LONDON 
DIPTYCH.—There is a description in 


| the Gentleman’ s Magazine of 1780 (pp. 179- 


181) of a very interesting painting on two 
leaves of wood. ‘The two leaves were ‘“‘ 4ft. 
2in, to the point of the pediment, by 3ft. 
On the outside of the right-hand leaf 
was a view of London from Southwark. A 
procession is shown advancing over old Lon- 


| don Bridge. 


Inside this leaf old St. Paul’s is shown 
without its spire, and within the other the 
cathedral is represented repaired and embel- 
lished, 

The paintings were devised by Henry Far- 
ley, who employed John Gipkyn to carry out 
his ideas in 1616. Farley, it seems, 
endeavoured during a period of eight years 
to induce the King and people to repair St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, but his importunity only 
brought him to Ludgate Prison. 

The writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
states that 

the painting was for many years in_ the 
family of the Tookes, of whom three had _ been 
successively rectors of Lambourne in Essex, 
from 1704 to 1776. On the decease of the late 
rector, it was purchased as a neglected piece 
of furniture, which had never quitted the gar- 
ret, for a few shillings by Mr. Webster, a sur- 
geon at Chigwell, who is the present proprietor. 

Can any of your readers give me any 
information as to the subsequent fate of this 
curious diptych? I should be very glad to 
know if it still exists and whether it has 
been photographed. 

Gorpon Home. 


HANTRY CERTIFICATES, circ. 1546.— 

Mr. A. F, Leach, in his ‘ English Schools 

before the Reformation,’ states that in these 

certificates copyhold lands were omitted. Can 

anyone tell me what became of them when 

the chantries were despoiled ? Did they 
simply revert to the Lords of the Manors? 
H. C. C. 


' SALVE REGINA’: ‘SALVE REX.’ — 
Can any reader tell me where to find 
the texts of the hymn ‘Salve, Regina,’ and 
of the ‘ Jesus Anthem’ (‘ Salve Rex’), with 
an account of their origin and use? 
H.C. C. 


[The text of the ‘Salve Regina,’ which is to 
be found in numerous Catholic books of devo- 
tion, runs: 

Salve Regina, Mater misericordiae, 
Vita, dulcedo et spes nostra salve! 
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Ad te clamamus exsules filli Hevae, 

Ad te suspiramus gementes et flentes 

In hac lacrimarum valle. 

Kia, ergo, Advocata nostra, 

[los tuos misericordes oculos 

Ad nos converte, 

Et Jesum, benedictum fructum ventris tui, 

Nobis post hoc exsilium ostende, 

O clemems, O pia, O dulcis Virgo Maria. 
The authorship is doubtful, but is usually 


attributed to Hermannus Contractus, a Bene- | 


dictine of the eleventh century. See 7 S. vi. 
492. ‘There is a discussion of the question in 
the ‘ Catholic Encyclopedia.’ } 


THE NOTORIOUS PIRATE FALL. — In 
Great Yarmouth Churchyard there is a 


stone on which is recorded that off the Norfolk | 


coast in 1763 the ‘‘Alexander and Margaret of 
Shields was attacked by a ship of 40 
4-pounders and 100 men and boys commanded 
by the notorious pirate Fall.’? Can any of 
your readers give me information about Fall ? 
What was his end, when and where did he 
meet it ? 
R. A. A. 


ALS CLIFFORD: RADU- 
GALL. — On July 18, 1685, Captain 
Walter Yelverton, of Rathmore, Co. Cork, 
made his will which was duty proved in the 
Consistory Court of Cloyne on 15 June, 1686. 
His name occurs in various documents of 
the time as either Walter Yelverton als 
Clifford or Walter Clifford als Yelverton, and 
he seems to have been thrice married. The 
name of his first wife is unknown; his second 
wife, whom he married in 1671, was Jane 
Brown née Tynte; and his third wife, whom 
he married in 1673, was Ann Campbell née 


ELV ERTON 


Bullen. 
Two children, both daughters, survived 
him: Mrs. Dennis and Mrs. Hely. The in- | 


teresting point is the Christian name of Mrs. 
Dennis, viz.: Radugall. 

I shall be obliged if anyone can offer an 
explanation of this strange name. 


W. H. Wetpty. 


“ FANDTROFT.” ~ In Chapman and 

André’s map of Essex near Barking 
the word ‘‘ Handtroft’’ is used. I can 
remember a small stream near a mill, leading 
from the river Roding at Barking, which 
was called the Handtroft or Handtrough, the 


same word also described a similar tributary | | 


from the same river at Ilford. Can any 
reader give an explanation or derivation of 
the word? I cannot find it in the ‘ New 
English Dictionary.’ 

Frep I. Branp. 


26, Oakfield Road, Ilford. 
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— pNGRay ING PUBLISHED BY ACKER. 
MAN, 1812.—I am anxious to trace an 
engraved portrait published by Ackerman in 
1812. Could anyone inform me what volumes 
he published in this year which might contain 
portraits? The one in question was from 
a painting by Nathaniel Hone. 
LG: P: 
SURNAME AMERICA.—<According to the 
Hearth Tax of 16 and 17 Charles II 
two householders of the obscure village 
of Burley, in the New Forest, bore the 
surname America, both having the Christian 
name Nicholas. I should be glad to hear 
of other instances of the name, and to have 
any suggestions as to its origin. 
P: D. M. 
BATH: GRANT OF 
The following arms are stated to 
have been granted in 1772 to William 
Robinson, Esquire, of Bath, Co. Somerset :— 
Vert on a chev. bet. three bucks trippant or, 
a wreath of laurel bet. two cinquefoils gu. 
Crest, On a mural coronet gu. a buck at gaze 
or. Who was this William Robinson ? 
PD. M. 


OHN VINING READ: JANE HERON. 
— Wanted, information regarding the 
identity of John Vining Read, who married 
Jane Heron, and whose five children were 
born between 1728 and 1738. He is said to 
have died on Dec. 18, 1788, and to have been 
‘* buried at St. Peter and Paul, Bath.’ His 
daughter, Elizabeth, married, about 1746, in 
London, Mark Robinson, Admiral R.N., who 
lost a leg in the affair between Rear Admiral 
Graves and the Count de Grasse, off Cape 
Henry in 1781, to whom Nelson was acting 
Lieutenant on board the Worcester, in 
December, 1776. 


OBINSON OF 
ARMS.— 


P. Dd. M. 


ORTON, COACH PROPRIETOR, 1793.— 
The * Universal Directory,’ 1793, contains 

in an ‘ Alphabetical List of Proprietors of 
different Wagons and Carts with the Towns 
their journeys end at, and the Inns they set 


out from in London,’ the following : _ 
‘* Horton, Hammersmith. Helmet, Lower 
Holborn.’ 


The same Directory in another place has :— 
‘‘ London, White Lion, James Street, Covent 


Garden. Kentish Town Coach daily 10 
| morning, 12 noon, 3 and 7 afternoon by 
Horton.’’ 


Where can I find further particulars of 
Horton, or of the inns mentioned in the 


‘ Universal Directory ’ ? G. H. W. 
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PAL BOATMEN, LIMIT OF NUMBER. 
According to ‘ Black’s Guide to Kent,’ 
issued in 1879 (p. 257), the Deal boatmen 
were limited by statute to the number of 
fifty-six. Considering that at the time of 
the publication of this book, there were about 
eight or ten times that number, it would be 
of interest to know what statute ‘ Black’s 
Guide’ refers to, or what gave rise to this 
statement. There does not appear to be any- 
thing in the local histories of Deal to support 
it, Can any of your readers give particulars 
of the statute referred to, or say in whose 
reign and at what date it was passed? 


G. H. W. 


RENCH HARCOURTS IN THE IRISH 
PENSION LISTS (See ante p. 268). — 
Arising out of the enquiry as to the identity 
of Captain Lee Harcourt, your correspondent 
Mr. W. H. Mancuitr, at the reference, men- 
tions the names of several Harcourts, pre- 
sumably of French nationality, who were 
included in certain Irish Pension Lists at 
the commencement of the eighteenth century, 
all of whom are a considerable mystery to me. 
First of all, he gives the names of three 
females who are included in the Irish Pension 
List of 1723 as Elizabeth, Magdalen and 
Uriana de St. Liz de Harcourt. As the par- 
tide ‘‘de’’ was discarded by the English 
Harcourts many generations previously, it is 
evident that these Jadies were Frenchwomen 
and probably dependants of a French Har- 
court who attached himself to William III 
and got killed somewhere in Ireland fighting 
on his behalf. All this, however, is merely 
surmise on my part, but it is the only sug- 
gestion that I have discovered of any of the 
French Harcourts allying themselves with the 
Huguenots. if they did not actually become 
Protestants. I shall be glad to receive any 
further information as to this. Your cor- 
respondent makes a mistake in suggesting 
that the Christian name Lee (above) 
may be simply the Anglicised form _ of 
St. Liz (above), considering that Captain Lee 
Harcourt belonged to the English Harcourts, 


who had been established in this country 
over six centuries before. 
Secondly: Who the Marquis (Oliver) 


d’Harcourt was, whose name appeared (in 
error, according to your correspondent) on a 
1702 return, as Leucourt, is a much greater 
puzzle to me still. I have got the pedigrees 
of all the French Marquises de Harcourt 
intact up to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and there is not one among them called 
Oliver, among those having either the terri- 
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torial or courtesy title of Marquis, or Comte 
either. I do not think it is at all likely, 
moreover, that any titled member of the 
French branch of the House of Harcourt was 
a supporter of the Dutchman in his invasion 
of Ireland, so conclude that it was a Leu- 
court instead of a Harcourt, who was in- 
tended after all. 

Henri, Marquis de Harcourt, who was 
subsequently created the Marshal Duc de 
Harcourt, was in 1696, while James IT was 
residing in France, nominated by the latter 
Captain-General of his Army in England, on 
the occasion of his contemplated attempt to 
recover his crown, but the Marshal Duc de 
Harcourt never did anything more than make 
a demonstration at Dunkirk on his behalf, 
and his name is not likely to be included in 
any Irish Pension List of William III. I 
shall be much interested in having this mys- 
tery cleared up. 

WrirriamM Harcovurt-Batu. 


ERSIONS OF STANZA IN ‘ DON 
QUIXOTE.’—Will some Spanish scholar 
decide which of the following versions of the 
Glosa in ‘ Don Quixote’ (ii. 18) is the most 
correct ? 
Si mi fué tornase 4 es, 
Sin esperar mas sera, 
O viniese el tiempo ya 
De lo quesera despues. 


1. Could I the moments past renew, 
Though fate should other joys deny, 
Or bring the future scenes to view 
In time’s dark womb that rip’ning lie. 


2. Could T recal departed joy, 
Though barr’d the hope of greater gain, 
Or now the future hours employ 
That must succeed my present pain. 


3. Were I now but as before 
[ could wish for nothing more; 
Would the happy time were here, 
Of what shall by-and-by appear. 


2 


t. Could my “ has been” return to “ is,” 
No more to long for “ what shall be,” 
Or future time should come to me 
Of that which shall be after this. 


Ee. We G. 


OSIAH JOSEPH BEDLOE, CALCUTTA, 
c. 1732.—I should be grateful for any 
data helping to identify Josiah Joseph 


Bedloe, in Calcutta, about 1732. 
E. F. MacPrke. 


ANTHONY DOW- 


pAavip HOLLIDAY : 
1732.—Who were 


SON, CALCUTTA, c. 
these two? 


E. F. MacPrke. 
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\ ODERN.TIME-RECKONING. — In view 


of the new Soviet plan of a five-day week, 
and of the international adjustments this 
would seem to draw with it, I should be glad 
to know how far over the world the present 
system of the seven-day week prevails—or 
perhaps I should rather say, to know in what 
countries it has not been adopted. How do 
Japan and China now reckon time ? 
I should be glad to be told how commercial 
intercourse is regulated between countries 


reckoning time upon a different basis. Have 
European states universally imposed the 


seven-day week upon their over-seas posses- 
sions or dependencies? Are there published 


any ready-reckoners or similar helps for 
clerks who have to deal with this little 
problem ? 

is 


WALKING-STICKS.—What is the origin. 


of the 
sticks ? 


custom of carrying walking- 


T. P. ARMSTRONG. 


SHAVING THE HEAD.—Was it the custom 
to shave the head all over in the days 
when wigs were worn ? 


B. 


EROPLANES CALLED COWS. — Mr. 

Bert Hall, the aviator, in his book ‘ One 
Man’s War,’ states that 
working with the Farman Brothers at Bue, 
near Versailles, and that the machines then 


a 


used were known as vaches mécaniques— 
mechanized cows—and ‘‘they were just 
about as easily manceuvred as a cow.’’ Has 


an aeroplane been called a cow elsewhere? I 


believe the English aviator calls his machine | 


a “bus; 
R. Hepcer WALLACE. 
EMINSTER, OR BEAMINSTER. — Of 


1800. 
Particulars of this family desired. 
Nevite Lacy StTocken. 


(OLUMELLA ON PIGEONS.—I wonder whe- 
_ ther some classical friend 

assistance, 
the Manorial Dovecotes of Essex. 


Columella, whose extant tenth book on agricul- 


ture is included in ‘ Scriptores Rerum Rusti- | 


carum’ (Schneider.) So far as I am able to 


ascertain this has not been rendered into Eng- | 
_Would it be possible for some friend to | 
do this with the section dealing with pigeons? | 


lish. 


DonaLd SMITH, F.R.HIST.S. 
Kingsland, Kenneth Road, 
Thundersley, Essex. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


in 1910 he was | 


Godlingstone, Isle of Purbeck, circa 1750- | 
Arms, a chevron between three roses. | 


; could render | 
{ am preparing a Monograph on | 
: . One of the | 
classical writers on doves and dovecotes was | 
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Replies. 


THE BORDURE IN HERALDRY. 
(clvii. 206, 267). 


THE bordure was never used in Scottish or 

French heraldry to denote illegitimacy, 
‘“With the French,’’ says Nisbet, “it is 
looked upon as an honourable ordinary, and, 
as other ordinaries, possesses the third of the 
field. ... With us [in Scotland] and the Eng- 
lish it is looked upon as an additional figure 
or difference, for the distinction of partic- 
ular persons and families descended from 
one and the same house and original stock.” 
(‘ System of Heraldry,’ vol. i. p. 269). 

Taking my own case, as a direct (legiti- 
mate) descendant of Herbert, 1st Lord Max- 
well (died in 1453), I bear the arms of Max- 
well of Caerlaverock within a bordure gules 
for difference. 

Mrs. Cope falls somewhat short of her 
usual accuracy in pronouncing that ‘ every 
shield surmounted by another smaller shield 
of arms shews an heiress marriage’’ (ante p. 
| 206). The original bearings of Maxwell of 
| Caerlaverock were Argent, a saltire sable; 
but these were subsequently altered to the 
following blazon: Argent an eagle with two 
heads, displayed sable, beaked and membered 
gules ; on its breast an escutsceon of the first, 
charged with a saltire of the second, sur- 
charged in the centre with a hurcheon or. 
Here the inescutcheon or smaller shield does 
not signify marriage with or descent from an 
heiress ; but the surcharged hurcheon (hedge- 
hog) commemorates the marriage of Herbert 
| 1st Lord Maxwell, with the daughter of Sir 
| Herbert Herries of Terregles. j 

A further exception to Mrs. Copr’s ruling 
about the significance of the inescutcheon 
occurs in the arms of Nova Scotia, which. the 
holders of baronetcies created by Sovereigns 
of the Stuart line are entitled to bear on a 
/canton in their shield of arms, namely, 
| Argent a saltire azure, surcharged with an 
-escutcheon displaying the royal arms of 


| Scotland. 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 


The splendid Sheldon memorial tapestry 
of William, 1st Earl of Pembroke (1501- 
| 1570), probably woven at Barcheston in 
1565, illustrated some years ago in The Art 
Journal, shows the Herbert arms as, Per pale 
| azure and gules, three lions rampant argent, 
| within a bordure gobony, or and _ gules, 
' bezantee. 
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A similar coat-of-arms is given in the re- 
resentation of a banner (with other quarter- 
ings) at the College of Arms for this same 
Earl of Pembroke—the first of the English 
branch of the family. 

He was the son of Richard Herbert, who 
died in 1510, and whose tomb and effigy is | 
in the priory church of Abergavenny. The 
inscriptions appear to have been “‘ restored ”’ 
to give him the honour of knighthood and a 
territorial description, neither of which ap- 
pears in early copies of the inscription (it 
now reads ‘‘ Richardus Herbert de Ewyas 
Miles’’). This Richard Herbert was the, 
illegitimate son of William, Earl of Pem- | 
broke, of an earlier creation. A shield of | 
arms above his tomb in Abergavenny Church 
shows the Herbert arms with a crescent for 
difference (? was he a second son), and the 
bend sinister. 

If this shield refers to Richard Herbert 
it would appear that in the case of the 
illegitimate son illegitimacy was indicated by | 
the bend sinister, and that his son used the 


bordure. Neither is retained by the titled 
descendants — the Earls of Pembroke or 
Carnarvon. 


It would be interesting to know (1) how 
Richard Herbert acquired arms, whether by 
custom or grant; (2) if by grant, whether | 
the bend sinister was part of the grant; (3) | 
by what authority his son used the bordure 
in place of the bend; (4) by what authority, | 
and when, any indications of illegitimate 
descent were abolished. 

As these instances were not infrequent in 
earlier days, presumably there is some defin- | 
ite procedure. 


P. D. Munpy. | 
HE HANGMAN OF WIGTOWN (clvii. | 


208).—In Scotland of old, the royal | 
grant of barony either to an individual land- | 
owner or a burgh conveyed, among other | 
tights, the power of pit and gallows—cum | 
furea et fossa. A landowner invested with | 
this authority no doubt would employ one of | 
his retainers in its exercise. | 

The gallow-hill, wrote Cosmo Innes, is still | 
an object of interest and, I fear, of some pride, | 
hear our old baronial mansions; and I know | 
some where the surrounding ground is full of | 
the remains of the poor wretches who died by | 
the baron’s law. (Lectures on Scotch Legal 
Antiquities, Edinburgh, 1872.) 

In royal burghs (anglice boroughs) it was | 
the custom to appoint a permanent hangman. | 
The office was no sinecure, as may be seen | 
in the following extract from the records of | 
the Town Council of Wigtown (created a | 
royal burgh e¢. 1350). 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


' the 91k 


| means imprisonment for life. 


| currency 
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Wigtoune, Apryle 15th, 1685.° 
Councell Extraordinar. 

Day, the bailzie and Councelors 
present, having convened John Malroy, hang- 
man, befoir them, and examined him what was 
his reason to absent himself at this tym when 
ther was employment for him, he acknowledged 
he was in the wrong and was seduced yto; but 
now acknowledged himself the tounes ssrt 
[servant] and promised to byd [abide] be his 
service; but aledged that he had noe benetit or 
cellarie [salary] tor his service and craved to 
have som allowance for tyme coming; Which he 
refered to the toun councell at ane frequent 
[early | meiting efter the provest’s returne from 
idr.; and in the meintym the bailzie, with 
advice and consent of the Councell, appoints 
the thessrer [treasurer] to furnish four shilling 
Scots [equal to fourpence sterling] ilk day to 
the sd. John Malroy dureing his abod in 
prissone. 

The hangman’s duties were not confined 
to the infliction of capital punishment. The 
following entry in the burgh records is dated 
so late as 23 Oct., 1702. 

Considering the many peyckeries_ [thefts] 
committed wtin and about ye burgh, shuch as 
stealling of Kail, seybows and vyr ruits [other 
roots} out of yeards . .. stealing of peats... 
the magistrate and councell fynes any person 
so found guilty, wither young or old, in Four 
pund Scots [6s. 8d. sterling] toties quoties, wt 
certificatione to such as are not able to pay ye 
fyne shall be scourged be ye hangman from ye 
east port to ye west port, for ye first fault; 
and scourged fuirth of ye burgh and burrow- 


' land ye second, and be banished furth yrof 
| never to return back again to ye samen |the 
| same}. 


HERBERT MaxwWELL. 
Monreith. 
MMURING AS CAPITAL PUNISH- 
MENT (clvii. 243, 284).—This story is 


| discussed by_F. W. Maitland in ‘ Canon Law 


in the Church of England’ (1898), chapter 


| vi. He shows that the phrase quoted only 


The story that 
people were actually walled up is a 
picturesque embellishment which has gained 
because Scott adopted it in 
‘Marmion.’ Its reappearance in ‘N. and 
Q.’ is one more proof how hard such legends 
die. 

G. Crosse. 


Immuratio is the regular term for confine- 
ment (sometimes more or less compulsory) 
within a monastery. There is no evidence 
whatever that anyone was ever “ bricked in 
a wall’’ as a punishment during the Middle 
Ages. 

G. R. Porter. 
The University, Belfast. 
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OLICITORS OF BATH: EDWARDS, 
1800; MANT, c. 1830 (clvii. 190, 229).— 


In the first seventy years of the nineteenth | 


century the one solicitor Edwards in Bath 
seems to have been Alexander Edwards, and 
he was there only in 1830. Henry Mant 
(who later was also a Commissioner for tak- 
ing affidavits in all the Irish Courts) was 
there in 1800. From 1825 to 1827 Henry 


John Mant, possibly a son, was in partner- 


ship with him, and then for ten years 
William Adair Bruce was associated with 
them. In 1839 the name of Henry (in con- 


sequence of death or non-renewal of certifi- 


cate) disappeared, and in 1840 Bruce also | 
The firm then became Henry John | 
By 1850 | 


went. 
Mant and Henry James Harvey. 
Harvey had gone and H. John Mant was 
alone. In 1854 Geo. John Robertson was in 
partnership with H. J. 
the last of the Mants was gone and Robertson 
had jojned Henry St. John Maule—an old 
practitioner in Bath. Maule and Robertson 
continued certainly until 1870. 

Information about documents might pos- 
sibly be obtained from Maule’s London 
agents — Messrs. Tweedie of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C.2, or from Robertson’s—Messrs. 
Maples, Teasdale and Co., of Frederick’s 
Place, Old Jewry, E.C.2. 

A. T. W. 


HE GENDER OF SOULS (clvii. 226, 
269). — In the third century spiritus 
seems to be the word for soul, though anima 


is sometimes used. The early Christians were | 


much attracted by the story of Eros and 
Psyche, which lends itself easily to Christian 
adaptations. Psyche, it will be remembered, 
after many perilous adventures, obtained 
eternal life and was united with Eros (Love). 
As Psyche was feminine, the soul became 
feminine too. But the medieval artist 
probably desired to produce some repre- 
sentation of the soul, midway between the 
real and the ideal, and he had some scruples 


about always representing the soul as femin- | 


ine. Sometimes he clothed the soul. The 


Byzantines followed the Roman tradition; a | 
favourite subject of theirs was ‘‘ the death | 
which the Virgin lies | 
upon a couch, and her son, standing behind | 


of the Virgin,’’ in 


her, holds her soul, a tiny child, At Chartres, 
where the Last Judgment is carved in stone, 


the souls of the damned, many of them men, | 


are represented as life-sized, unclad, and 
without the mark of sex. A further diffi- 
culty arose because the soul was supposed to 
resemble the body to which it belonged, and 
that perhaps is the reason why at Chartres, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Mant, but by 1860. 
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| in a stained glass window of the thirteenth 
century, the soul of St. Martin, nude 
crowned with a mitre, and girt with an 
aureole, is neither male nor female. The 
mediaeval artist hesitated apparently on an 
open defiance of tradition, but he was a little 
careless in his manner of conforming to it. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


* \ AN IN THE MOON” AS ORNAMENT 
(clvii. 263).—Does ‘‘ the man in the 
moon ’’ ever occur in mediaeval ornamenta- 
tion? All artistic tradition seems to teach 
that there is a woman in the moon. In 
Carolingian ivories the sun appears as a 
somnolent farmer in a cart, drawn by four 
sleepy nags; the moon is represented as a 
woman in a cart, drawn by two oxen. But 
more frequently the sun and moon are re- 
presented as the busts of a!man and a woman, 
enclosed in two discs: the man is young and 
the woman somewhat older. If the scene is 
the Crucifixion the orbs of day and night 
may be eclipsed ; a veil covers the face of the 
sun and the woman in the moon has a 
curiously twisted neck. But Charlemagne 
himself, though not much of an artist, pro- 
tested against the representation of the moon 
as a woman, and in later mediaeval painting 
the sun andthe moon are scarcely ever seen. 
According to Ruskin, it was Turner’s great 
feat to put the sun back into the heavens. 
El Greco has a bluish-white disc for the moon 
in his ‘ Agony in the Garden ’ and two plain 
discs of equal magnitude represent the sun 
and the moon in later Spanish art. 
It is true that in Roman times there was 
a forbidding face sometimes inserted in the 
crescent moon, and possibly it may be in- 
tended to represent the face of a man. _ It 
was there, said Plutarch, to warn the wicked 
that the moon was no place for them. A 
somewhat similar face sometimes appears in 
very early mediaeval art; indeed the presence 
of the sun and the moon in a work of art 
is generally a presumption of its great anti- 
quity. In these days when women are try- 
ing to supplant men everywhere, I should 
certainly be sorry, ungallant as it may ap- 
pear, to do anything to eject the Man in the 
Moon from his traditional habitation in 
favour of a member of the other sex, but 
mediaeval art gives no support at all, as far 
as I know, to the view that he is to be seen 
upon the lunar disc. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


AN INN SIGN: THE RED BALL (clvii. 
| 263). — May not this be the a 
om- 


| 


“* Guzes,’’ a red roundel. 


| charge. 
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pare Blue Ball and ‘‘ Hurt.”’ 
A. L. Cox, 


Middle Street, Metheringham. 


IERTZ MUSEUM (clvi. 425; clvii. 16, 
s.v. ‘ Napoleon in Hades’).—Since my 
last letter herein, I have come across the 
catalogue hereof, which, according to the 
endorsement thereon, I appear to have 
acquired in 1892: the title page thereof 
runs :— 
Catalogue 
of the 
WIERTZ - MUSEUM 
Preface taken from 
OUIDA 
A Biographical Notice 


by 
WIRT SIKES 
Descriptions of Pictures by 

J. Richardson — Mary Laing Meason — 
Wirt Sykes — J. Bearington Atkinson, etc 

Extracts from 
The Art Journal; Harper’s New Monthly; 
Hours at Home; Fraser’s Magazine; The 
Portfolio; Macmillan’s Magazine; London 

Society; etc., ete., 


y 
R. De Goey. 


Price: 50 centimes. 
Brussels : 
Weissenbruch, Printer to H.M. The King. 
15, Rue de Pongon, 45 
1892 


The book contains seventy-two pages, and 


gives a descriptive list of 114 exhibits, the | 
last one thereof being a cast of the artist’s | 


face taken after death, and reproduced in 
bronze. 


Some of these exhibits are extremely inter- | 


esting. For instance, No. 77 comprises 


twenty-one wood-engravings made by Wiertz | 


between the ages of eleven and thirteen ; case 
No. 78 contains the medals which Wiertz ob- 
tained in art or literary competitions; 
exhibit No. 79 is of four landscapes in 
Wiertz’s garden. Exhibit 88 is labelled ‘‘ A 


carrot painted by the patientiotype process.’’ | 


This oil painting has an interesting history. 


In answer to the art critics who were con- | 
tinually accusing him of a want of delicacy | 
and finish, Wiertz decided to paint a picture | 
utterly unmeaning in point of thought but | 
that should be as delicately polished and as | 
finely finished as any picture by Mieris could | 


be. So, he painted a carrot. the French 
symbol for any trumpery, and to make his 
meaning quite clear, he also wrote, within 
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cess,’ implying that polish and finish were 
not a question of art but a mere matter of 
patience, and could be attained by any 
dabbler in colours, however poor an artist, if 
he only possessed ‘‘ patience.’’ 

The catalogue also contains an advertise- 
ment of a book, ‘ Literary Works of Antoine 
Wiertz’ (in French). 

Henri M. Léon. 

UCIUS CONCANNON, M.P. (clvii. 226). 

—Mr. Parcurne will find this person’s 
portrait by Hoppner described in my Cata- 
logue Raisonné of that artist, 1909 (p. 54). 
At that time the portrait was only known 
from the engraving by Murphy. The por- 
trait was the subject of a law-suit in June, 
1909 (King’s Bench Division, before Mr. Jus- 
tice Grantham). It passed into the Lever- 
hulme Collection, and was lot 148 in the sale 
in New York in February, 1926, a reproduc- 
tion appearing in the sale catalogue. 

W. Roberts. 

69, Park Hill, S.W.4. 


{OATS -OF ARMS: MALTBY AND 
GREEN (clvii. 262). — Or, on a chief 
indented sable, three crescents argent are the 
arms of Harvey, and appear to be the coat 
impaled on Bishop Maltby’s bookplate No. 
19573. 
Azure three harts trippant or are the arms 
used by Green of Buckden, Co. Huntingdon. 
Margaret Mary, second wife of Bishop 
Maltby, was probably daughter of Major John 
Green, of Buckden, who was nephew, not of 
Thomas Green, Bishop of Norwich and Ely, 
but of John Green, Bishop of Lincoln. I 
should welcome more information about this 
Green family (see my query at ante p. 190). 
The difference between Beaumont and 
Holland, one of whose arms is quartered by 
Maltby, is that Beaumont bears, Azure 
semée de lis a lion rampant or, and in 
Holland the charges are argent. 


G. S. GIBBons. 


It would appear that the arms impaled 
with those of Maltby in St. George’s Church, 
Tombland, Norwich, are either of Taylor or 
Tearman. However, I am not, at present, 
aware of such arms being borne by these 
families. The shape of the shield and the 
manner in which it is emblazoned make it 
| uncertain whether the fleur-de-lis are semée 
| or a separate charge; the bookplates also 
| differ on this point. 
| _ With regard to Bishop Maltby’s bookplate 


the picture itself, a notice, to the effect that | No. 19573, the arms impaled are very similar 


it was painted by the “‘ patientiotype pro-!| to two belonging to families of Hervey or 
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Harvey, viz.: (1) Or, on a chief indented 
azure, three crescents of the first; (2) Or, on 
a chief indented sa. three crescents argent ; 
which would more probably point to the first 
marriage of the Bishop with Mary Hervey, 
and not to the Green marriage, which is 
shown in bookplate 19574. 

The Bishop apparently had a fresh grant 
of arms after his first marriage, viz. Argent, 
on a bend between in chief a lion rampant, 
and in base a cross pattee gu, three garbs or. 
The lion was probably incorporated from the 
arms impaled with the Maltby arms in St. 
George’s Church, and the cross pattee, of 
course, to represent his connection with the 
church. 

With regard to the Maltby arms on the 
Bishop’s portrait, it seems that the lion in 
the base was possilly erroneously substituted 
for the cross. 

T. B. JENKINS. 
Bors’ ETON JACKETS (clvii. 226, 285). 

' Eton jackets were worn at that school 
certainly as early as 1780. They were made 
of blue and green cloths generally, 
shades. On the decease of George III in 1820 
the school put on mourning and the 
has remained black ever since. The waistcoat, 
however, did not become that colour till about 
1850. Before that it was generally made of 
the same material as the trousers. 


Marie Antionette first dressed the Dauphin 
in a jacket. It was not an Eton one in 
shape, but may have suggested the idea of it 


to some fashion designer. 

Apart from the Highland dress there is no 
attire so becoming for a boy as an Eton 
jacket. J am glad to learn from outfitters it 
is coming into popularity again after a 
temporary eclipse following the enhanced 


price of clothing since the war. 
MAtcH - BOX COLLECTING 
254). — The note at’ the 
on the collecting of match-boxes will re- 
mind readers of ‘Le Crime de Sylvestre 
Bonnard’ of prince Trépof ‘‘ qui avait essayé 
de toutes les collections, les colliers de chiens, 
les boutons d’uniforme, les timbres-poste,”’ 
but who at last came to‘find his only interest 
in ‘‘les boites d’allumettes . les petites 
boites en carton avec des chromos.’’ 
BENJAMIN WALKER. 


GoW. 


(clvii. 
reference 


I remember my boyish pride in the owner- 
ship of about 500 specimens some twenty-five 
years ago. 

A. L. Cox. 


Middle Street, Metheringham. 
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iANNING’S MOTHER AND THE STAGE 

(clvii. 183, 201, 249).—Mkr. Frep R, 
Gatn may like to add the following to his 
interesting notes on the above. It is from 
Helix Farley’s Bristol Journal, Saturday, 
12 Oct., 1811 :— 

Married. Saturday, at Weymouth, H. M. 
Noad, Esq., of Shawford, Somerset, to Miss 
Maria Hunn, late of Bath. 

C. Roy Hub estoy. 

Little Mead, Chapel Green Lane, 
Redland, Bristol. 


Me: PELVE, KEEPER OF RECORDS IN 
“ THE TOW ER OF LONDON (clvii. 262). 
-This looks like a mistake for Henry Petrie 
(1768-1842), an antiquary, born in 1768, the 
son of a dancing-master of Stockwell, Surrey, 
He was appointed Keeper of Records in the 
Tower of London in 1819. For years he 
worked on a corpus historicum, which he pre- 
sented to the Record Commission in 1821, and 
his plan was sanctioned by the Government 
and Parliament. The first volume was com- 
pleted when Petrie was taken ill and the 
work was suspended by order of the Com- 
missioners, due to a misunderstanding 
between them and the compiler. Petrie died 
in 1842, and the above volume was finally 
completed and published in 1848, by Sir 
Thomas Duffus Hardy, who had been trained 
by Petrie. For further particulars, see 
‘D.N.B.’ under ‘“‘ Petrie’? and ‘* Hardy.” 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


—)°¢ WHIPPER (clvii. 262).—According to 
the ‘E.D.D.,’ ‘‘ dogmen,’’ or ‘‘ dog 
whippers,’’ were church beadles or officers 
appointed to turn out dogs, which were often 
taken to church by countrymen; a special 
reference is given to Shropshire. The office 
of dog-w hipper ceased to exist about 1830. We 
get a modern rendering in the ‘ Dictionary of 
Occupational Terms,’ 1927, issued by the 
Ministry of Labour. Here, ‘‘ dog-whipper,” 
or “‘ doggy,”’ is a slang term for a haulage 
foreman, or one who superinte nds the work 
of pony drivers and leaders in a mine. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
NOON-DAY GUN (clvii. 263).—If by 
‘“this country’? Mr. Lucas means 
England, then the fact that a gun is fired 
at noon each day at Edinburgh Castle will 
not be of interest to him. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


On the 
is a contrivance 


rampart of Norwich Castle, there 
whereby a_ large ball, 


electrically controlled from Greenwich, falls 
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on a detonator, making a report heard over 
a large area, to mark the hour of 10 a.m. 
every day. 
T. B. JENKINS. 

WINDOW TAX (elvii. 

243, 286). — Some time ago I had the 
opportunity of looking through 
municipal records belonging to the Corpor- 
ation of Tenterden and made 


EARTH TAX: 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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ancestor, the sun-god Ra. No matter for 
what local deity a monarch showed preference, 


| that diety was inevitably one identified with 


the | 


notes of | 


numerous papers referring to the hearth tax. | 
These cover the period from 1662 to 1668, and | 


I append a few extracts which may explain | 


at least one of the reasons for exemption from | 


payment. One sheet is headed :— 
Decemb. 17. ) The names of such Inhabitants 
1666 i in the Cd [Hundred] of Tenter- 


den as wee whose names are hereunto’ sub- 
scribed doe conceive unable to pay the duty 
of Hearth money to his Matye, 
(196 names). 
Signed: Nat: Collington, Vicar. 
John Caffinch, churchwarden. 
Anthony Bodle, overseer of ye 
pore. 

Will Stretton, 

Tho: Iggleden, | 
Another reads as follows :— 
Towne & Hundred \ These are to certifie 
of Tenterden. f whome these may con- 
cerne, That the sev’all p’sons whose names are 
hereafter written, being Inhabitants of the 
Towne and Hundred of Tenterden 
are very poore and unable to pay to the Church 
and poore, and not worth in goods or chattels 
ye value of five pounds, insomuch as wee humbly 
conceive them exempted from the payment of 
the duty of hearth money according to the 
forme of the p’viso in ye Act expressed. In 
witnesse whereof we have hereunto sett our 
hands the nineteenth day of December, anno 
1666, 
The heading and extracts from a third 
sheet :— 


Inhabitants. 


Town & Hundred Wee whose names 
_of Tenterden. are hereunder’ written, 
inthe Co: of Kent.) beeing the Maior and 


Juratts of ve Towne and Hundred of Tenter- 
den aforesaid, and the Minister and church- 
warden of ye said towne and parish, do humbly 
certifie all those whom these may concerne that 


the sun. And the king’s deity was so close 
to him, often giving his name with certain 
prefixes to the king — as Akhen-Aton, 
Tutankh-Amon—that the line of distinction 
between king and god was likely to become 
blurred. Standard works on the ancient 
Egyptian religion can define the subtleties. 
Paut McPuartin. 
Birmingham, Michigan. 

‘“ DORTMANTEAU” AND  PSEUDO- 

‘PORTMANTEAU ” WORDS (elvii. 
77, 125).—The word ‘‘ aerobatics ’’ is stated 
to have been used in an American paper in 


| July, 1929; but the word occurs in the Daily 


Express (London) dated Jan. 17, 1929, p. 9, 
col. 1, where it is recorded that ‘‘ a number 
of light aeroplanes which had escorted her 
| Lady Bailey] on the last stage of her flight 
performed aerobatics in the air above.’’ 
The word ‘‘ acrobatics’’ occurs on p. 186 


| of a book published circa 1882 by Messrs. 


Cassells, entitled ‘ Wonders of Bodily 
Strength and Skill’ (‘‘ another department 
of acrobatics’’). It has not been overlooked 


| by ‘O.E.D.,’ for it is included in their list 


aforesaid, | 


. ye tenn pounds two shillings charged | 


upon this towne and hundred by estreates out 
of his Maties Court of Excheqr as arreres.. . 
the said arreres did arise through the inability 
of the poore to pay, and that the Towne ought 
to he discharged from the said arreres, 

Dated 20 December. 1666; signed. Robert Stace, 

Mayor. (and others). 
A. H. Taytror. 


LE ROI SOLEIL (clvii. 191, 229, 250). — 


of desiderata. 
Tuos. G, PHItuips. 


(CURFEW STILL RINGING (clii. 206, 248, 

266, 286, 303, 413; cliii. 106). — The 
Observer of Oct. 6, 1929, contained the 
following :— 

After a lapse of twenty years the ringing 
of the curfew is to be revived at Poole on 
Wednesday. Some months ago the Borough 
Council was approached, but found that it had 
no power to sanction public expenditure to 
cover the cost of ringing the bell. The Society 
of Poole Men, which seeks to maintain ancient 
local customs, has now found guarantors for 
the required amount and the President will 
revive the custom by ringing a bell in St. 
James’ Church. 

y. am Fe 


Middle Street, Metheringham. 


ARCOURT AND MALTBY BURIALS 
AT KIRK MERRINGTON, CO. DUR- 
HAM (clvii. 170, 213, 268). — It is highly 
probable that Captain Lee Harcourt was as 
Dalton, quoted by your correspondent Mr. 
W. H. Mancuts, states, the second son of 
Philip Harcourt of Wigsell, subsequently of 
Ankerwycke Priory, Wraysbury, Bucking- 


Cox, 


| hamshire, in which case he must have been 


The historic pharaohs of Egypt were not | 


only likened to the sun, but considered his | i 
lineal descendants, through the first royal! he d.s.p. circa 1726, whereas, according to a 


a half-nephew of Viscount Simon Harcourt, 
the Lord Chancellor, though Dalton says that 
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previous correspondent, he was interred in | 


1714, which statement Mr. MancHEE appar- 
ently overlooks. There is evidently some 
confusion in the dates somewhere. Were 
there two Captain Harcourts called Lee, the 
other being the half-brother of the Viscount 
as previously suggested by myself? There 
were certainly two Lee Harcourts, an uncle 
and a nephew, as given by Burke, and prob- | 
ably both of them were Captains in the 
Army. I shall be glad to have the above 
discrepancy as to dates cleared up. 
Wiii1amM Harcourt-Batu. 


OLFE BIBLIOGRAPHY (elvii. 259). — 
There are references to, or accounts of, 
Wolfe in the following :— 

1853-1855, 1 S. vii. 63, 127, 220; vii. 6, 587, 
x. $26; xi. 257; xii. 7, 92, 512, ‘ N. and Q.’ 
1891, ‘The Kentish Note Book,’ by G. 
Howell, Vol. i. pp. 218-22 (a reprint of a) 
lecture on Wolfe at Westerham 26 Nov., 1889, 

from the Maidstone and Kentish Journal. 
1897, ‘ British Battles on Land and Sea,’ 
by Jas. Grant, Vol. ii., pp. 92-8. 
1899, ‘ Chambers’ Biographical Dictionary.’ | 
1901, ‘ Kent Past and Present,’ by Geo. F. 
Bosworth, p. 244. 
1908-1911, Jnvicta 
Redshaw, Vol. i. 


Magazine, by C. J. | 


G. H. W. | 

plays FROM DICKENS (celvii. 132). — | 
F, G. Kitton in his ‘ Dickensiana: a | 
bibliography of the literature relating to) 
Charles Dickens . . .’ (1886), pp. 362-382, | 
gives a list of the ‘‘ Plays founded on the | 
Works of Charles Dickens, and on incidents | 
contained therein,’ with full particulars of | 
publication, and brief notes. ‘The Stage! 
Cyclopaedia . . . of plays’ (1909), which is | 
arranged alphabetically under the title of the | 
plays, gives the theatres where the plays were | 
produced, and the dates of production. T. E. | 
Firkins, in her ‘ Index to Plays, 1800-1926,’ | 
gives a title index, but the main entries are | 
under the names of the dramatisers of the | 
novels. The Dickensian for each year gives | 
accounts of the various productions of plays | 
‘by, from, and relating to Charles Dickens.’’ | 


H. M. CasHMore. 


Birmingham. 


‘“ (VHRYSOM BURIED”? (clvi. 388; clvii. 

52, 86, 267).—I would like to thank 
you for the editorial note to my letter, | 
and for the other replies to my query on this 


subject. There is, however, one point hither- | 


to unexplained. If, as Mz. GawrHorpP seems | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


pp. 165-7; Vol. ii., p. 255. | 


| turned upside down), 
| Maxwell 


OctoBer 26, 1929. 


to imply, these ‘‘ Chrysoms’’ may be boys 
and girls considerably beyond babyhood, how 
is it that they have no Christian name? 
Quite recently, I came across other instances 
— this time in the parish register of All 
Saints’, Lewes, but in no case is a Christian 
name given, only ‘‘ A Crysom ”’ or ‘‘ Chrysom 
Child’? of parents whose surnames and 
Christian names are given. 
J. P. Bacon Putts, 


HOMAS CAMPBELL ON THE AGK OF 

THE EARTH (clvii. 191). — Campbell 
expresses no opinion in ‘ The Last Man’ on 
the age of the world or the human race in 
his day. The words, 

For thou ten thousand thousand years 

Has seen the tide of human tears 

That shall no longer flow, 

are put in the mouth of ‘‘ the last man” 
whom the poet sees in the vision of his sleep 


| which gave his 


Spirit strength to sweep 
Adown the gulf of Time. 


The last man is addressing the sun, 
Thy face is cold, thy race is run. 


The sun’s face was not cold in Campbell’s 
day. Sir James Jeans, in ‘ The Universe 


| around us,’ anticipates a longer race for the 


sun “‘A 3 per cent. decrease in the sun’s 
luminosity can hardly occur in less than about 
150,000 million years.’’ 

A playful reviewer has recently remarked 
that the last man will be evolving a new 
theory about Charlotte Bronte. 


Epwakp BENsLyY. 


THE THREE CUPS (clvii. 263). — The 

Beaufoy Cabinet of Tradesmen’s Tokens, 
at the Guildhall, contains examples from 
Golden Lane, Barbican ; Holborn ; and South- 
wark. At Colchester there is a ‘‘ Three 
Cups,’’ originally ‘‘ The Cup,’’ but the title 
was altered to overshadow a rival ‘Two 
Cups.’? Donald Maxwell devotes an illus- 
trated chapter in his ‘ Unknown Essex ’ to 
this sign at Harwich. The host informed 
him that it really meant ‘‘The Three 
Purses ’’ (golden bags tied at the necks, 
but, as Donald 
very reasonably says, ‘‘ it seems 
very strange that this mistake can have been 
made in so many cases.’’ He thereupon goes 
on to contribute a delightful fantasy pur 
porting to be his own interpretation of the 
matter. 

J. AnRpacH. 
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The Library. 


Essays in Cvitintene. By 


The Sense wf Glory 
(Cambridge University Press, 


Herbert Read. 
10s, 6d. net). 
R. Read explains his title’s application to 
his book’s contents by reference to phrases 
in Ernest Renan’s * Discours de Réception ’ 
into the French Academy— ‘‘ La gloire , . est . 
@ qui a le plus de chance de n’etre pas ‘tout 2 
fait une vanité , . . La gloire est quelque 
chose d’homogene et d’ identique. Tout ce qui 
vibre la produit.” Again, not only one entire 
essay but other parts of the book testify to the 
author’s engrossing interest in Vauvenargues, 
who said ‘much about “la gloire’”’ most 
characteristically, and most "gormancly to 
French - feeling when he wrote “cette forte 
et noble passion, cette Source ancienne et 
féconde des vertus humaines, qui a fait sortir 
le monde de la barbarie et porté les arts a 
leur perfection.’ 
Apparently the philosopher-soldier can still 
attract, for Mr. Read and Miss May Wallas, 
whose hook he quotes, have both turned to him. 


NOTES AND y QUERIES. 


| from * 
| James, 


‘could 
| specially of 


| observes that 


Yet John Morley’s Essay some fifty years old, 
till remains ‘easily ‘first among English 
estimates of him, It may seem odd 
that this invincibly aristocratic French- 
man should so appeal to that stiff radi- 
cal but there was in Morley, beneath | 
al theories, a deep, rich humanity; how 
otherwise could he have been ‘‘oor Jan” 


to the democratic electorate of Newcastle? 

Speaking generally, the title seems a misfit 
to this collection of front-page articles from 
Tie Times Literary Supplement. Though Mr. 
Read, with an eye on Mr, Fowler’s definitions, 
discusses, interestingly enough, 
sarcasm, irony, cynicism, or the sardonic is 
really Swift’s weapun, while the reader remem- 
hering the grim tablet in St. Patrick’s im- 
patiently rejects them all for seva indignatio. 
which, on turnng the page, he finds endorsed 
by a quotation from Mr. Whibley, yet the 


whether satire, | 


essay is weakened by its virtual restriction 
to ‘Gulliver,’ Not all Swift is there: the , 


(about the Irish peasants’ 
children) vents an excess of ‘“‘ indignation,” 
there strangely mixed, but characteristically, 
with a compassion for those at once despised 
and hated, which even the darkest pages of 


terrible ‘ Suggestion ” 


‘Gulliver ’ cannot furnish, 
Sometimes Mr. Read allows himself the 
present too common trick of straining after 


literary effect by borrowing words from other 
spheres of thought e.g. “he speaks of the 
' Authorized Version,’ ‘The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress’ and ‘ Gulliver’ as “ the great precipi- 
tants of modern English usage.’ 
on Henry James, he asks, “ what is criticism 

. but a sur rogate for actuality? ‘““These are 
not even “conceits” in the Elizabethan or 
Caroline senses, Is not substitute better than 
the sought-out “ surrogate ” Why, having 
ned that Sterne was a prebendary of 
Yerk, does he later apply to him the word 
“prelate ” 
A weightier criticism must be made of his 


In his essay | 
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iy his distinction of ““ awareness ” 
“ consciousness,” in his Po al of il 
sound? Let the psychologists rep] 
and elucidate, if they can, his further remarks 
on ‘‘ those organisations of emotions and con- 
sclous states which we name personalities,” 
which ** too have their dependable rhythm or 
definite pattern.””? Such criticism provokes a 
desire for Henry Sidgwick’s intervention, who 
‘should have died hereafter 3; so short work 
he make of obscurity and pretension, 
pretension to profundity. And 
pretension is the painful blemish of much 
currenf criticism ; at one so able a writer as 
Mr. Read should eschew, 

No sounder is his philosophical distinction 
between “discursive and intuitive reasoning, 
in his over-slight excursus on Descar tes; a ¢ is- 
tinction he declares to be “temporal.” “ In- 
tuitive reasoning ” is surely a contradiction in 
terms? And can a difference of nature be re- 
solved into a time-relation? Where, however, 
ethics are in question, Mr. Read rises duly to 
his occasion. The opening essay on Froissart, 
not only tallies with the title, but is full of 
fine understanding. Here la gloire has 
entered his thought, and touched his style, for 
certainly Froissart vibre. 

He is at his best with Sterne, 


psyc shology. 


of whom he 
“most of the essays written on 
him are lacking in interest and freshness.’’ 
His own elucidation of ‘ Tristram Shandy’ 
by references to Sterne’s sermons and to his 
close familiarity with the ‘ Authorized Version,’ 

and with Locke’s philosophy—specially with its 
““sensationalism,” has both these excellent 
qualities, One reader at least would willingly 
forgo the essay on Bagehot whose literary 
criticisms fall far below his work in political 
science. if thereby, place could have been 
found for some further discussion of Coleridge, 
whose critical theory comes and goes through 
Mr. Read’s admirable discourse on Sterne, a 
piece of work which makes this hook one not 
to be parted with lightly. 


The White Mutiny. By = Sir 
Cardew. (Constable 12s. net). 


HE story of the mutiny in the East India 

Company’s Madras Army in the summer 
of 1809 forms one of the oddest episodes in 
Britisb military history, set of mad- 
headed boys,” as one of the persons concerned 
described them, without any grievances that 
could justify action so extreme, and without 
either means adequate to the performance of 
their undertaking, or any calitient object in 
sight, took upon them to defy the Government. 
Their discontent had been fomented, or allowed 
play, by three or four men in higher command 
—chief among them, General Macdowall. A 
seditious memorial found wide support; steps 
rather hasty than wise taken by the Govern- 
ment against Macdowall quickened the irrita- 
tion, and at length the officers stationed at 
Masulipatam broke out into open mutiny. 
Secunderabad, Jaulna and Seringapatam fol- 


Alexander 


| lowed, and at the last station the mutiny was 


not put down without loss of life. Sir George 


Barlow, the man who bore the brunt of the 
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business, and brought the army back to its 


duty, was sacrificed in the end to the resent- | 
whom he had _ successfully | 


, red, eC : tably | 
countered, and recalled. He blundered notably | this and we quote the following as examen 


ment of those 


in one instance; but on the whole,—and in par- 


ticular in the device of the test by signing | 
right | 
Government—he handled a difficult | 


which officers might put themselves 
with the : 
situation with signal skill as well as with firm- 


ness. Returning to England he let judgment 


go against him by default and his rehabilita- | 


tion, the correction of the unjustly harsh 
judgment meted out to him by military authori- 
ties, is a main point in this book. 

Sir Alexander Cardew traces the causes of 
the long smouldering irritation which 
forth in the mutiny back to causes operating 
soon after the founding of the Madras army. 
For antecedent developments and for the course 
of the mutiny itself he has had considerable 
unprinted material to draw upon both at the 
India Office and in private papers of the Bar- 
low family. He prints in appendixes a 


number of officers’ letters, which are worthy of | hi 
: lim. 


attention. 
The hook 
the main 
ways, 
ditions 


recommends itself—beyond what 
subject-matter may claim—in 


then of English rule in India, 
English interests and the English Government, 


ard as gentlemen and officers, of the influences 
brought to bear on them, of the effect, too, of 


as a historical monograph it is an admirable 
piece of work. In many hands, the story of 
this mutiny, which contains no outstanding 
incident, and in which, with the exception of 
Barlow, we have to do only with men of second 
or third-rate ability and of undistinguished 
character, would have appealed to few readers 
but those directly connected with India, But 
Sir Alexander is master of so clear and pleasant 


happy, that he carries his readers with 


study of a strange episode in a vanished 


state of things. 


The Funeral Elegy and the Rise of English 
Romanticism, By John W. Draper, (New 
York University Press. $6.50). 


_ book gives evidence of wide and atten- 
tive reading. One of its main ideas is to 
connect together melancholy and the middle or 
trading-classes. Professor Draper is led there- 
by into more than one generalisation of very 
questionable soundness. He has so filled his 
mind with his socio-pyschological interpretation 
of the literature of the late seventeenth and 
following centuries that he seems to have tem- 
porarily lost his sense for the real nature of 
literature, and for the essential conditions, es- 


Printed and Published by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., 
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broke | 


two | 
It throws strong light upon the con- | 
and | 

the calibre of the yho r sented : : : : 
pe Il age Bae ele he Fnwti, eee | have liked it about one-half its size, 


revealing by implication much of their stand- | 


| Mr. 
| British Academy sends us 
| Smith’s ! 
| Thomas _Whartun’s ‘ History of See i ‘ 
5 3 ; | a r ~ aes » het.). 
and correct an English style, his reading of | (The Wharton Lecture for 1929. 1s ) 
men’s minds, and of situations, is so close and | 
just, and his disposition of his ee | 
im | 
easily, and no special links to India are needed | 

for drawing enjoyment and profit from this 
! 
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pecially within the author’s own mind, in which 
great literature is brought forth. The singu. 
larly inept pronouncements upon  Gray’s 
‘Elegy ’ may be pointed to as an example of 


another type of ineptitude: “‘ It is not the pur. 
pose of the present study to suggest that Shelley 
or Byron wrote with the immediate purpose of 
pleasing tradesmen patrons.” 

The specious mode of interpretation b 
one tempting idea may be operated wit 
several keys: another professor may see 
in changes of health and stamina, in the 
introduction of coffee and tea; in the use 
and disuse of wigs; or better still, in wine, the 
socio-psychological explanation of melanchol 
in eighteenth-century poetry. More plausible 
than these, the change from Catholicism to Pro. 
testantism has been invoked as cause of change 
in the ordinary person’s view of death. e 
doubt not that Professor Draper would detect 
the point where another man made his general- 
isation account for too much; it is a pity some 
friend did not perform this critic’s office for 
For his central idea. though it needs 
qualifications and much more tact in applica- 
tion than Professor Draper displays, is, within 
its proper limits, illuminating. The _ book 
would have gained immensely by excision of 
superfluous matter and repetitions; we should 


We have received from H.M. Stationery 


| Office vol. x. of The Culendur of the Fine Rolls 
| Yichar 1 30 
their distance from home. In the second place | oes s,s 


£1 10s.). Text and 
Index are the work of Mr. M. C. B. Dawes. The 


| volume, having regard to names and families 
| that appear in it, to minor details illustratin; 
| custom, law and procedure and to occasion 


local particulars will be found full of interest. 
Humphrey Milford, on behalf of the 
Professor Nichol 
lecture on 


stimulating and _ useful 


CoRRIGENDUM. 
At ante p. 270, col. 2, last line of the “ Cor- 
rigenda,” for  “ infortunatamque,” read 
infortunatam (without -que). 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

Approven ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

When sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
*N. & Q! to which the letter refers, 


at their Offices, 20, High Street, 


High Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 
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